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trouble to understand was that the Amerindians in at least two major regions of the
New World had developed over several centuries distinctive traditional civilizations of
their own. Some missionaries did realize this and did embark on notable studies of the
languages, customs, and institutions of the Amerindians, but their voices turned out to
be largely ignored by the Spanish-type society that was eventually built on top of the
indigenous civilization.
Hie Disruption of Education in the Amerindian
Civilizations of Mexico and Peru
In more recent times, however, the interests and techniques of modern scholarship in
archaeology, linguistics, and history have concluded that the civilizations of Middle
America and of Peru rank with the other major but older generative civilizations of the
Afro-Eurasian ecumene. These civilizations are inherently fascinating for comparative
study as examples of the emergence of human civilization in relative isolation from the
other major civilizational centers, each of which was influenced in greater or lesser
degree by one or more of the others. In fact, this relative isolation may have been one
of the most fundamental reasons for the later emergence and the relatively less-
advanced character of their social and intellectual forms.
The historical tragedy is that when the civilizational contact was made the power
of the Western civilization and its aggressive self-interest left no room for genuine
interaction. The influence was almost all one-way. This result may have been partially
a result of a declining or dispersive stage of development within the Amerindian
civilizations themselves; or it may simply have been that they had not yet reached a
stage of political, economic, technological, or intellectual florescence that would have
enabled them to hold out against or genuinely to assimilate the Western ways within
their own. In any case, the gap between the more developed and the less developed
civilizations, between the more traditional Amerindian and the protomodern Western
civilization was too great for genuine interaction. The Amerindian civilizations were
largely destroyed or made impotent. The impact of their educational traditions upon
the future of the New World remained relatively slight. Organized education in South
and Middle America became basically Latin Western, relatively unmodified by the
educational forms it displaced.
Comparatively, the general archaeological judgment is that the course of devel-
opment in pre-Columbian America from hunting and gathering societies to neolithic
agricultural settlements and then to urban complexes paralleled the development of
civilization elsewhere.6 During the first centuries A.D. those characteristics attendant
upon the earlier civilizational process in the Middle East, Asia, and Europe included a
growing social stratification, economic specialization, urbanization, and political dif-
ferentiation. First, among the Mayas in Guatemala, then the Toltecs and Aztecs in
central Mexico, and finally among the Quechuas and Incas in Andean Peru, priestly
societies arose around ceremonial centers, labor was organized by the priests, and
6See, especially, Robert McC. Adams The Evolution of Urban Society; Early Mesopotamia and
Prehispamc Mexico, Aldine, Chicago, 1966; and Robert J. Braidwood and Gordon R. Willey (eds.)
Courses Toward Urban Life, Aldine. Chicago, 1962.